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Foreword 



Ihr KtliKaiioiuH Rrsoiucrs Inloimalion Cit-nicr (KRIC) is a 
national information syslfni dfvcloprd hy tin* U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and now sponsored hy the National Institute of Education 
(NIK). It provides ready access to descriptions ol exemplary [)ro- 
grams, research and development efforts, and related information 
useful in developing more effective educational programs. 

Through its network of sjx*ciali/ed < enters or dear inghouses, each 
ol whi(h is resfjonsihle for a particular educational area, ERIC 
a( (juires, evaluates, ahstra( ts, and indexes current significant infor- 
mation and lists that inR)rmation in its refeierce publications. 

The KRICi system has already made available — through the ERIC^ 
I)(K umeni Rei)rodu( tion .Servi(( — nnu h informative data, includ- 
ing all federally hnided research rei)orts sin(e 193b. However, if the 
findings of si)e( ific educational research are to be intelligible to 
iea< hers and ajjiihcable to tea( hing, considerable bodies of data must 
be reevaluatecl. fo( used. translate(I, and molded into an essentially 
different (ontext. Rather than resting at the point of making research 
reports leadiiy accessible, NIK has directed the separate ERIC 
Clearinghouses to t omrnission from recognized authorities infor- 
mation analysis papers in specific areas. 

In addition, as with all federal educational information effortii, 
KRKi has as one c;f its primary goals bridging the gap) between 
educational theory ar?d ac tual classroom jjractices. One method of 
achie\'ing thai goal is ?he clevelc)i)ment by the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Reading and Communication Skills (ERIC/RCS) of a series of 
sharply focused booklets based cm conc rete educ ational needs. Each 
booklet i)rc)vides teachers with the best educational theory and 'or 
researc h on a limited t()pic-. It also presentj; descriptions of dassrcjom 
ac tivities whic h are rciared to the described theory and assists the 
teac her in putting this tlit^ory intc* practice. 

Khis idea is not nnicjue. Sexeial educational jc^urnals and many 
commercial textbooks provide teachers with similar aids. The 
KRICi RCiS l)c)f)klets are unusual in their sharp focus on an 
educational need and their blend of sound academic theory with 
tested c lassroom f)rac tic es. And they have been developed because of 
the increasing recjuests from teac hers to provide this kind of service. 
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'Iopi( S Un ihvsc hrjoklcls jirc it'< oiiinu'iidfd by tlu- F.RICi RClS 
National Atlvisory (Ion unit tec. Suggestions for topics to he (oii- 
sidcrctl by tin* Cioniniittt'r sbould he diirc ted to the Cileai inghousr. 

Bcniaid O'Donnc-ll 
niirctor, KRIC RCS 



Theory 



•i:\ KRV rKACHKR A I KACIIKR OF RKADING ' ran ihv 
lii*:ullinc l)ainiri proiiKXiiit^; a lurnl iiisci c j:)rc)i;rain loi srcomlaiy 
lca( Ikts. Aldioui^li till* prec ise inraniiii^ ol llir sloi^aii ( annol he 
spc( ifiol. tlic general rnessai^r is l^etowiini^ a very laniiliar one lo 
seiontiary leac liers. j)arii( ularly. iHMiiai)s. to Kni^lisli leaeliers. In- 
( reasiii^ly. Kn^lisli icaeliers and oilier sec ondary-sr hool c onienl 
tea< liers are heint^ c lialleni^ed to assume resj)onsi()ility iordeve!()i)ini< 
tlieir students readini^ skills in their .six-cilic subject areas. The 
inoti\a(i()n loi sut h u^cjiiests conies h'oni several sourc es. There is 
grow'int; leali/ation that \hv reading; recjuired in (he various eontent 
areas diiieis. and it is L;enerall\' ic*c()L;ni/ed that the person best 
e<juipi)e(l ti) assist studejits in learniut^ to read in each area is the 
s[)e( iaiist in that aiea — the < ontent teac her. Fhere is also i^rowini^ 
awareness that at ( r)innioclati';ns must he made lor liie diverse reading; 
abilities (hat exist in today's heteroL;eneou.sly L;i<)uped elas.srooms. 
.Vnd theie is L;io\vin^ recr)^uition that e\'en when i^ood remedial 
readint; j)rr)t4rains aie available — and they aic* ( criainly not routinely 
available — remecliatir)n recjuires the (oopeiation of all the student's 
teachers, not just the reading; teac her, who sees the student lor an. 
hour ea( h clay or less. 

I*or these reasons and r)tliers. all teac heis are in< reasini^ly beini»; 
asked tr) bet ome **lea( hers of read int^." But what sj)e< ili( ally does this 
mean for Knt^lish teac hc*rs? It is easier to say w hat it does not mean. If 
(lavs nr)t mean that Kn^lish teachers should ij^wv up teac hint*; Mnt»;lish 
and bet oine reatling teac hers, that the tratiitit)nal toncc^rns ol 
Iant;uaL;e. liteiaiuie. anti ct)inp{)silion or tlie newt-r t out c-rns. such as 
tlit)sc* invt)Iveti in Molfeti's studeut-t cnteietl < urrit ulum. should Ik* 
distaitletl. Rather, in our beliel at least, the injuut tion lor Knt^lish 
tea( heis tt) bet t)ine '*tc*ac lierst)! reaclint^" means that Knt^lish teat hers 
must aclt)pt stiateLries that fac ililate students' L;rt)Wtli in jeaclinj^. that 
a< < t)mmt)clale tt) students with varyint^ reading aljilities. and. at the 
same lime, that enable teac hers it) t t)ntinue tt) teac h Knj^lish. 

Outlined here is a lationale lor t)ne sut ti strategy, a s(ratc\t^y for 
strut tui int; reachnt; at tivilies. Several t^uiclint^ print iples inform this 
slralet^y. The first is frt)m the workof Heiberi 1970). wht) stresses that 
su(< fss is 1 1 ut iai tt) learning. If students are tt) ct)ntinue to play the 
gai7ie. It) be learners, they niusr inc-el with sue cess in the vast majority 
ol the tasks thc*y.attenij)l. 
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The st'coiul miidiiii^ priiK ij)lc. itdviiiK cd b\ Smilli (l97(i) wp- 
rrsnits a (|iuililicaii<)n to l\w liist one. Sayin,i; iluu sliulcnis slioiild 
UKvi willi success dors not inraii iliat ilicy should inakr no nrois. for 
IrMiiing (an lake placconly wlicii eirorsaic possible and feedhack is 
i^ivrn. If lea me IS ,i;el only "well done" as leetlback. little new 
information will be gained. But the errors must oc c ur within definite 
liinirs; simply telling students "Vou totally missed the point" 
jjifxluces little learning;. The learnini; situation must be such that 
errors are few and relatively sjjec ific . 

"The third .i;uiclin,i; principle, again from the work of Herber 
(1970). is that an imixiriant task of schooling is that of gradually 
leading students from dependence on teachers to independence. 
Ciertainly. Her[)ei notes, the ultimate goal of schooling is to produce 
inclei)endeni learners and, in the specific case of reading, indc- 
f)enclent readers. But loo olten, he c laims, teac hing is assumi)tive: 
students are expected to accam[jiish new^ learning tasks without 
being taught how to do thcrn. This, of course, if not leaching at alL 

i he lourth and last guiding [jrinciple comes from the work of 
Ciiuroll and ol Bloom, (larroll ( I9f)'5) has i)ut forth a noiion of ability 
cjuite diffeicni liom that traditionally held. Briefly. C'^irroll dc^fines 
ability as the rate at whic h one learns, not in terms of whether or not 
one can learn. Bloom (19bH). in his work on mastery iearning, 
endorses this (oncefjt of ability and argues that the vast majority of 
students ( an learn the \ asi majority of things we wish to teac h them — 
but at radically different rales. Ability, we would add. will vary 
marke(II\ within most (lasses. 

With these princi[)les in mind, the strategy for structuring reading 
a( tivities can be briefly outlined. The figure Ix'low illustrates botli 
the factors considered in planning and the majcK components of an 
assignment. 



The 

Stu(jents 



Planning 



The Reacjing 
Selection(s) 


> 


The Purpose(s) 
of the Reacjing 




< 



Pre-Rea(jlng 
Activities 



Assignment 



Rea(jing 
Activities 



Post-Reading 
Activities 
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Pliiiinini; l:ikrs into iKt ount ihv siiulrnis, the rraclini; scire tioii, 
and ihr jjiiiposc of itvulini;. Thrsr factors luv inwiivhiicd, iinci 
(!('( isions iiuulr iiboiu any onr factor constrain the decisions tliat can 
l)c made ahoiK the otiier two. If, for e\anii)]e, the decision is made 
that a ( crtain sclec tion nuist he (iealt with, then the j)urposes {)f the 
assi.i^nnient arc limited to those to which the selection lends itself, 
and only certain students may Ix' < apahle {)f readini; the selec lion. If, 
on the other hand, the j)urpose of the assignment is to have the 
students read for enj{)yment, then multifjle selections will have to be 
used. 

The result of plannini; is the creation of the activities themselves. 
As shown in the fii;ure, the p{)Ssihie c{jmi)onents of the assii;nment 
are pre-readini; activities, readin.t< a( tivities, and post-reading ac- 
tivities. As is the case with the three factors considered in planning, 
ihe three (oniponenls of the assignment are interdependent. If, for 
example, all students are U) read a relatively difficult sele( tion for 
homework, then at least some students in a heterogeneous class are 
likely to need a good deal of f)re-reading instruction. If. on the other 
hand, the students are to read a relatively simi)le selection solely for 
enjoy men I and if there is to he no post-reading task, then pre-reading 
a( tivities may not he needetl. 

Helow, we disc uss various sorts of pre-reading, reading, and post- 
reading activities that may be used. Bear in mind that we are in n{) 
way suggesting tfiat all of these activities ought to be part of all read- 
ing assignments for all students. In a heierogene{)usly grouped class- 
room, a( tivities should be differentially assigned. Generally, more 
pre-reading a( tivities and simpler post-reading tasks will need to be 
em[)ioye(l when a reading selection is difficult for a student orgroufj 
of siudenis. Then, too, the reading sele( tions themselves need to be 
(liderenfially assigned. Both good and poor readers should deal with 
some selcf lions with whi( h they need no help and others with which 
they need a good deal of help. The goal, as previously slated, is to 
nccommodntr to students' readingabilitiesand fncilitntc theirsuccess 
in reading while gradually leading them from de[)enden<e on the 
teat her t() imirljcndrnrf. 

i^rt^-Rra difiir Actw it ies 

Motwatio7ial Ac inn tics, rhcre is little need io present a general 
rationale for the importance of motivation. As Dechant (1970) points 
out, psychologists have recognized the imj)ortance of motivation in 
learning at least since the time of Edward Thorndike. And teachers 
have always recognized the importance of motivating their siiidcnts. 
Moreover, many of theactivities throughout the "Practice" section of 
this booklet are concerned in one way or another with motivating 
siudenis. 
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llcH\ liowrvcr, u*(* air rrlcning to nioiivalionn! ndiviiirs of a 
jKii iic ular sort, and ur want to make a spa ilic i)()ini al)()iit ilu- valin.- 
of siK h a( ii\ iiirs. As tirfinal hnt\ iiioiivaiiorial a( ti\'iiirs arr 
adiviiirs uliidi art- iiiukTiakni prior lo rcadin.i^ and wliicli arc 
ininidcd solrly to i^ci siiidcris inicrcsicd in ilir ujKoniint^ reading, 
riirst; a< liviiifs do not ncd'ssarily hear a < losr rrlaiionsliij) lo tin* 
( onirni ol ilic reading srlc( lion and ntrd nol serveasowrviewsof ilu* 
selc'ciion. I hc j)oini ur wisli lo niakr al)oui niolivaiional ac liviiiesof 
lln's sort is iliis: sornriinirs. and jx-rliaps frrtjurnily, doing sonu'iliing 
solc-ly loi tlie sake of rnolivaiingsiudrnis is well woriliwliilr. 

Prrvirw A( th'itirs. Previfw a( liviiirs arr disiingnislird {i n\\ 
nioiivaiional iu liviiirs in iliai iliry i)ro\ idr sindenis u iili infornia- 
lion dircdly irlaicd lo ilir rrading srlaiion. lliai is, iliry inforni 
rcatlcrs :iboui sunic of ilir conu-ni of iIk' sclrciion iliry arraboul to 
read. Previewing has been rec oniniended by reading auiliorilies at 
least sin(e llie work of Rol)inson (IlHI) and continues ?m be 
rec orninended l)y < nrreni antlioriiies. inc luding Tlionias and 
Robinson (11)72). A tlieoretiral e\i)lanation of tiie value of jne- 
\ iewing ( an he found in the des( rijMion of the reading j)ro(rs,s j)ut 
loiih hy Smith (1971). Smith views reading as an a< tive j)ro<ess in 
\\*ln( h ((>mpreheiisi(Hi of what is read is dei)endent both on what is 
on the printed page and on what is in the reader's head as he or she 
approat lies the reading. The reader, of course, aj)proaehes any 
reading with various sorts of knowledge and skills. What is at issue in 
previewing is the reader's knowledge of the content of a selection. 
Hriedy stated, the more one knows about the (ontent of a seleerion 
before reading it. the simpler the reading task will be. 

Wunhnlary Activities. Like i)ieviewiiig. i)retea(hing j)otentially 
diilicuh vocabulary hom a selection to be read is widely recom- 
mended by reading authorities (Ciishenben y. 1972: Merber. 1970: 
Thomas and Robinson. 1972). Cairieiit theory of the reading j)nxc'ss. 
exemplified at least in jxirt by the work of Gcxxlman ( 1970). I.aBerge 
and Samuels (1971). and Smith (1971. 1976). lays great stress on the 
limits to cognitive and j;erc ei)tual input and processing. Ac cording 
to tliese theorists, the active j)iocess of deriving meaning from 
sentences and longer units demands that readers imKcss most low- 
le\'el linguistic units— words in this c ase— without c onscious atten- 
tion. If readers are forced to ponder over many words, their cognitive 
(apatity to iiij)ut and pioccss the meaning of sentences or longer 
units will l)e overloaded, and they will not be al)le uy comj)iehend 
what they are reading. This does not mean.of course, that every word 
readers encounter must be thoroughly familiar to them. In fact, 
setondaiy students encounter more new words in their reading than 
we coidd possil)ly teac h them. But it does mean that i)ietcaching 
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(lifli( lilt \ ()( af)iilaiy can la( ililaic llic rradint^ {)r()((*.ssas.sln(lcnis read 
a s('lc( lion. 

l^rr-Qiirstioniti^ Actix^itics, Providini; iradcrs wiili (|iu'sii<)ns 
hvUnv llicy l)ci;in icadini; is anoduT j)n)( rdiur thai lias Ixrn widely 
t<'( oinincndrd [)y Radingautlioriiics (Biniiu'isicr, 1971; I k^hn, 1970: 
Thoinas and Rohinson. 1972). Tlu'ort'iit al siij^jx)!! lor posini; 
pR'-(lursiions sU'wis Ironi iUv lac is iliai acxjuiiini; nrw inforniaiion 
dcniands aiirn lion and thai u cc an aimid loonlya liiniud niinilKWof 
iicnis ol infonnaiion ai a liinr (Norman, 1%9). Ihiis, if iradiTs 
attcinpi lo Irarn r\rryiliini; lhai is i>rcst nit'd in a U'xi, ilu'V fact' an 
cxirfiTU'ly diffiddi. if noi impossible, lask. By rc'siri( lini; ilu' 
information readers are looking for and ilu'rehy fodisini; llieir 
attention, wec an .greatly simi)lify the reading task. Mowever, a word 
of caution is in order here. ' Rotlikoj)!! (I9ii6) has found that pre- 
(liiestions may serve to limit learning, jjartic ularly learning of 
information other than the answers to the (juestions asked. 7'hiis, 
tea< heis should lake ( are in asking pre-ciuesiions. If a selection is 
dillindt for students and if one sjjecific pre-question is all that they 
are likely to [)e af)le to answer, asking a single specific pre-cjuest ion is 
appropriate. If a sele( tion is not jjartirulnrly difficult for students, 
I)re-<|uestions should he hroad enough and sufficiently numerous 
that the studems will attend to ami learn from much of the selection. 

Rrndini^ Art hi tics 

(hadrd Rradini^ Actwitirs. Ciuided reading refers to a fjrocedure 
in whi( fi (juestions are inserted into a selection in sacli a way tliat 
readers are (It reded to stop and (onsider a (juestion or several 
(jueslions one or more times while they are reading. Frase( 19r)7, 19(58) 
and Rothkoph and Hishicos (I9r>7) have investigated various j)lace- 
inent locations for (piestions inserted in a text and Iiave found that 
inK'rspersing several (juestions within a prose reading can enhance 
learning, lake pre-(|uestions, (|uestions inserted into tlie text serve to 
i(>(us attention. The advantage of inserting (|uestions at several 
points rather than i)lacing all of them before tlie selection is that the 
readci need not remenif)er a num[)er of cjuestions and look for as 
HKUiv answers at anv one time. 

AlU 'Tf}ftJU' Rf'fidtfti^s. Providing individual students or grouj)s of 
studetits uitli alternate readings is certainly one of the best ways of 
insuring that ea( h student will he successful. Providing students— 
parti( ularly j)o()r readers— witli something theycandoasopposcd to 
something they can't is crucial (Aukerman, 1972: Fry, 1972: Thomas 
and Robinson, 1972). Alternate readings are thus appropriate when 
no method of stru( luring a reading assignment (an make it apjiro- 
priate for all students, and ihey are sometimes approjjriate even 
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w'lu'n soiiu* soil of sim< iiiir could \nnkc a sini^k* sclmion :ii)i)ro- 
\nhiiv for all siiulcnis. As noted previously, ihv uliiniau* i;oal of 
rtadin.i^ insii union is independcna' in rcadini^; if siudrnis are to 
luronu- indqK'ndrnt readers, lliey must practice in readini^ 
without the teat hiT's guidance. 

Modified Rradins^s. When appKjpriate alternate readini;s are 
unavailahle or when it is not desirahle to have students read different 
selections, readings c an sometimes he modified. The simj^lesi j)ossi- 
hilsty here is uy have less al)k* students read only [^arts f)f a selection. 
As j)ievioiisly noted. al)ility can I)e usefully thoui^Iii of as the rate at 
which one learns (Ciiirroll, lOfi.S; Bloom, 1908). It therefore makes 
t;ood sense to ha\e less al)le readers read and learn less in a i^iven 
anunmt oi time than moie al)le readers. 

A much more tiine-consumint; possihility is to modify the 
selection hy simjjlifyin.g syntax (Smith, 1972-7.'}) and vocabulary 
(\fark.s, 1971). the two factors which weii^h most heavily in reacl- 
ahility formulas (Klare, 196!^). /V word of caution ahout such 
moclificaticjns is in order. The rewritten selection must be lucid 
Kn^lish and ajjpropriale for the lini^uisiic maturity of the students. 
Otherwise, what ai)i)ears to be a simj)ler version of a selection may 
a( tually be nujre dilfic uli than the ori.ginal. 

I .i.\lrriniir. Panic ularly for j)oor readers, listening is a distinctly 
easiei task than reading. Mc N'eil (HXir)} writes that by age four the 
child will have mastered very nearly the entire com[jlex and abstract 
striK tureof the English language. While McNeil's statement regard- 
ing young children's linguistic development may be somewhat 
exaggeiated. the fact is that every normal child learns to speak and 
listen relatively well bc*foreentering school (Cnbsonand Levin, 1973). 
Although some children certainly are fx'tter listeners than others, 
and although schools do not generally develop students* listening 
af)ilitie,s to tlieir fullest extent (I.andry, 1971), nevertheless, there are 
not rc*mediiil listeners in the same sense thai there are remedial 
rcMdcTs. leniative evidence suggests that for averagestudents reading 
becomes a mcjre effective channel than listeningat about theseventh- 
grade level fHrown, 1971 ). Thus, for students reading belcnv this lc*vel, 
listening represents a viable alternative for learning. 

Post -Reading .'if t ii 'it ies 

Po.st-Cliif'stionim^ Actixntirs. Our discussion here is limited lo 
consideiation of (jbjc*( live posl-Cjuestions of the multiple choice and 
true false sort. Several fac tors which influence the difficidty cjf this 
type of fjuestioning are worth considering. The first is the nature 
of the f juestions themselves. 'raxonomic\s such as those of Barrett and 
Clymc^r (ClynuT. 1968), Blocjm ( 1968). and Hcrber ( 1970) siigge.st gen- 
eral orders of difficulty. 
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Wf have foiiiul {\\v laxouoiny developed by Barren and Clyiiier to 
be especially useful in c aiet^ori/.iiit^ ciuesiions. Tlie taxonomy 
s}x*cifies five major types of a)iiij)reIiensioii tasks: (I ) bteral coinpre- 
liensiou. in which the student must either locate information 
explicitly stated in tlie text or produce facts from memory: (2) 
reori^ani/.aiion. which requires the student to analyze, syntliesi/.e. or 
organize inforiTiation directly j^ovicJed in the material: (H) inference, 
in which the student uses information in the text as a basis for 
conjecture: (4) evaluatioi;, whidi recjuires that the student make a 
jtidt^mental response to the work based on external criteria jjrovided 
by the teacher, or on internal criteria provided by tlie reader's 
knowledge or values; and (r))aiJi)reciation. whic h calls for the student 
to react emotionally or aesthetically to tlie work. Difficulty i^enerally 
increases from literal comprehension throut^h evaluation. Aj)pre- 
c^iatioii is a different dimension and cannot be ranked in terms of 
difficulty. 

I'he second fac tor which influences the difficulty of post- 
cjuestioniii.t; activities is the number of cjuestions asked. As pre- 
viously noted, h'ss able students learn at a slower rate than more able 
ones (Bloom, \9()H\ Ciiirroll. 1963). It therefore ii;.:ikes good sense toask 
poorer readers fewer cjuestions than belter readers. The third factor is 
ilieavailability of answers to the (juestions. Stud(*nts can be recjuired 
to recall answers without using the text, or they can be allowed to 
return to the selection for aiiswers. When students are allowed to 
return to the selection, they can be still further aided by being 
providcxl with the page, paragraph, or even lineon which theanswer 
oc( urs flierher, I<)7()). 

Discussion Activities, While objective cjiiestions are usually dealt 
with by students individually, discussions, of course, involve two or 
more students. Maving students work together offers several poten- 
tial advantages over having them work ,separately. Farticidarly for 
poor readers, those who may have read a selection without fully 
understanding it. discussion in a heterogeneous small groupoffersa 
convenient and relatively non-threatening setting in which the 
inforinaiion not gained through reading can be acquired (Hcrber, 
1970). I'or all students, discussion provides an opportunity for 
exchange and collaboration that may lead to higher order thinking 
and use of language (Moffett. 1968). F'inally, particularly with small 
grotifjs, discussion affords students an opportunity to deal with the 
parts or interpretations of a selection that are relevant to them rather 
than only with those matters the teacher considers relevant. 

Writnxg Activities. Everything else I)eing equal, writing is a more 
difficult task than having a discussion or answering objective 
c|uestions. For this reason, special care needs to be taken in giving 
writing assignments, jjarticularly to less able students. At the same 
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liinc. siikIcihs' use of ;iny liui.miii.^c ;u tivily s<*i\rs icinloK c rficir 
skill ar oilicis (MoUctl. WU'yH), ami inic.i^ialion of (fu'sc various 
ac tivities is a iniK li sought after j^oal (Anils. 1973; Rystrorn. 1971). 

Assuming tliat we want most stiulenis to writeai least oecasioiially 
as a post-ieatling ac tivity. tfie (jiiestion of tfiediffidilty of assii^nnieiits 
[K*(()nies iiii[)t)riant. Althoiii^h many fa< tors influent <* writini^ dif- 
fi( ulty, we aie < ontcrned liere wilfi tfie dei^iee lo wfiit fi tfie writin,^ 
de|K*nd.s on t ()ni[)ie[iension of the sele( ticin. At • end ol ifiiscontin- 
lunn are iliose writini^ assignments that demaiivi tfioroui^fi (onipre- 
fiension of tfie selec tion, for c'xam[)le. an explication ol tlie s\'mlK)lism 
in a [)<K*ni. At tfie otfier end are tfiose ifiat rely largely on tfu reader's 
personal exj)erien< c and use tfie story merely as a pronif)t tO( ue tfiis 
exjK'rieiu e. for exanij)le. a de.sc riplion of a [H-rsonal inc ident similar 
U) one tfiat fiai)j)ened to a < liaiat ter in a sfiori story, I'oi readers wfio 
tia\enot Ix-en able to fully understand a selection, tfie latter will, of 
course, l)e inaikedly easier. 

Drarnafu /It tii'ifirs. Inc hided aniongclr;miatie a< tivities isa range 
ol pel loi mane c's extending from elaf)orate, tfieairical. seripied pre- 
sentations to \cr\ informal, c reative, and inii)rovisational dramatiza- 
tions, the most i)art, our concern fieie is witfi tfie less formal 
ac tivities. wliic fi lend themselves very leadily to affec tive goals suc fi 
as engagement and inxoh einent with a selec tion. I fiey also pro\'ide 
c>pj)()rtnnities for \ arious sorts of cognitixc giowtli (Ko/iol. 1973). 
and le'ac fiers should (eel no need to apologi/e lor snc li :k tivities as 
being meiely hui and games. 

Two notes about tfie diific ulty of dramatic ac tivities deserve 
aiic iHic)n. I' irst. as with wri ting ac tivities. cha.matic a< tivities that rely 
fieavilv on full imdei standing of the text will j)rove morediffic idt for 
poor leadeis than will those tfiat rely more on personal experience. 
Second, students must not be thicatened by the tnsk. The best 
safeguiud is to nio\c* into drama slowly, being sure at all points that 
students aie tlioioughly c oniloriable with any sort of dramati/ation 
tfiey aie asked to [HMfoiiu in front of other students (Spolin, I9r)!i). 

1 fie \aiious soits of pr*'-i eadiiig. reading, and post-reading 
at tivities disc ussed abo\c' aie, ol course. onl\ some of llie procedines 
that can be used with reading assignments. The list is in no way 
meant to be lesiric live. Teat hers c ertainly should and do use others. 
Moieover, the leal world of teaching is mcjre complex than our 
classification scheme may make it appear. Dramatic activities, for 
exani[;le. tau hecjuently be used piioi to a reading selec tion rather 
than after one. 

\e\c*i theless. ?!ie sc heme illustrates the laiigf of ac tivities that ( an 
be used to ac c oinmodate to students of varying abilities, and we have 
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(oliowcd it in picscniiniL; ihcspcc i[i< su.mnc'stioiis u hii h;ij)jH*:ii in the 
"Piiic ticc" sation. While these activities aie necessarily sjx'cilic 
hec aiise we wish to piesenl ( oik lete e\ani[)les, they are still intended 
as sumL;esiif)ns to he modified lor \arif)us selec tions and lf>r gr(>iij)s 
and individuals as the siniation dictates. The ,m>ai, as we stated 
earliei, is to ac < Dunnodate to sindenis' ahililies and lac ilitate their 
sii((ess in reading while *;raihudly ieadin.14 them toward inde- 
pendciKc-. 
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Prc-Rcading 

Moiwatintial Activities 

Creating Myth, The ac tivity whic h follows is designed s|x*cifically 
as an iuirodiu tion to the riiyih of Promclheus. The general siruciurc 
of the exercise, however, may be adapted for use with a variety of 
works. lK)ih fi( lion and nonfic tion. First, any myth or folktale which 
explains some natural or human phenomenon, such as "Pandora's 
Box" or "Pluto and Persephone," is suitable. Second, it is possible to 
use St ienee fit lion with this type of activity, particularly that which is 
distinctly speculative. Many of Bradbury's stories are of this sort. 
Finally. nonfi( tional material which attempts to explore the imph'- 
cations of new social or scientific developments may be appropriate. 
An example is Toffler's Future Shock. 

Fh is exercise may be used in isolation or as a component of a unit 
on myth. 7'he activity is intended for a group. Since the final 
jjrfxlu( ts of each group project are creative and may be presented in a 
vaiiety of ways, heterogeneous grouping may be particularly ef- 
fective. 

F'irst. disc uss with the students various disc:overies or inventions 
which have contributed to civilizatiori, such as the wheel, fire, and 
the bow and arrow. Next, divide the students into groups and ask 
them lo select an early discovery and make up a story about how it 
was discovered. F,inphasize that this is an exercise in fantasy, not in 
scic*ntific method. These stories or myths — even the discoveries 
themselves — may be entirely imaginary. Upon completion of the 
exercise, eac h grouj) must make scjme kind ui piesentation. which 
may take a variety of fprms: a group writing project, a dramatic 
jjresentaticMi. a series of drawings, a "you are there" journalistic 
piece, and so on. 

F'oUcnving the presentation, ask the same groups to speculate 
about what the world would look like had their jaarticular discovery 
not lx*en made. Ha\'e them construct a scenario, focusing p>erhapson 
one family or one individual and tracing the various repercussions of 
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ihc [ibsciuv of (lis( ()\( iy, invrniion, or vwui. H:ivr rlu* i;i()iij)s 
picscni llu-sc stt'iKuios in wIkiU'N'ci iikiiiiut llicy ( Iioosc. 

All iilirriKiiivt' to t'ilhfi of ihc alxjvc cxck iscs ini^hi he to nsk 
siiidriHs ro invivsiij^iiic ihc pou-niiiil {or i^ood or evil in rhrir 
niy!liolot;i( :il sioiics. I'his nuiy in\(>I\'f ira( ini4 — in liypolhrlic al 
icrins — llu' tk*\ t'lopnu-ni ol i\ dcvUv siuh as ihr how and arrow — for 
rxaniplf. die bow and arrow ltd to llic ( losshow, (aiapull. cannon, 
honil). and. nitiinatch'. the niissilc. 

'I'hf (irrat All-Aturru an Cross (.onutry Motnrryf !r Run, I'll is 
at liviiy is tlfsii^nt'd to pmrdr a rradini^ of llu- "Prologue" to 
(iliaiu n 's Canterbury Tnlrs. \'arious \rrsions of the "Proloi^uc" arr 
a\ailablf and (an Ik* iisrd to ac < oniniodair lo siudrnis of \aryini^ 
ability. In atltlition. tlir atti\'ity Irnds itsrif wril to use witfi s\n \\ 
works as flucklrhfrry Finn, (iullwrr's 'frfwrls, Sanuicl Johnson's 
"A Joinnry by Stai^troat Ii." and sonu* of Kdwaid Arlington 
Robinson's < harat trr skt't( hrs. 

Hfloirhand. (olin t brightly (oloicti niai^a/inr pittiirrs of odd, 
iiitt'irsiint;-!ookin,i; [K'o[)h- of all aL;rs. Kadi i^ic lmr should (ontain 
only one person. K\plain to tlu' studrnts that tlu\* will br rradinj; 
aboin a j)ilj4riniaL;f honi I .ondon to (lantrrhiiry niadr by a i^roiij) of 
pt'f)pk' ha( k in tlu* loMrticnth ( tntiiry. Hrforr tin- sliitlrnts bri^in the 
actual rcadint^, howtAcr, tluy will tonstintt tlu'ir own iniai^inary, 
pii'srnt-day trek fioni btautilul, downtown Hurblink, Cialifornia, to 
tlir wild ( ilia tall oo( hit* Rivrr in rcnnc-ssrr, I'lu'i^ovrrnnu-nt plans to 
dani tlu* ri\t'r early next year, dt'stroyini; nine h of its j)riniitivr Ix'aiity. 
i he j>aiti( i pants in thr tun, wlit) must iiavrl l)y niotor( y( h*. want to 
set* tlu' ii\('r out' last tiiiU' before it is tamed. Other ( y( lists will he 
pi( ket! up at \arif)us points aloni; the way. 

Divide the (lass into t^ronjjs ;md t^ive each i^rouj) one or two 
pi( tures. K\plaiu that ear h of the persons pic tined isa parti( i{jant in 
the Cireai All-.-Vmeric an Cross (!ounir\' Molorc ytle Run. Kadi j^rcnij) 
nuist t^ive a name to the {)arli( ipant whose j)i( tuie they lia\*eand fill 
out an entry blank for the trijj. The entry blank ( an he made uj^ by the 
students and sliouhl inc lude sue h items as at^e, sex. marital status, 
numlH'i oi diildreii, fiometowii, weit^iit, !ic)!)bies, occupation, re- 
li,t^ion. insuraru e ( ompanv, state of health, and reason for joining the 
trek. After students have the entry blank filled out. they should fit all 
of tfie information inU) a short prose desc ription whic h one member 
of eat 1) L^roup will read aloud to the class. 

Ahei the desc rij)tions ha\'e been read to the class, solic it students' 
ideas on su( h matters as the kinds of i)r(ji)lenis the travelers wciuld 
encounter, how' they w;)uld entertain themselves along the way, and 
whidi trave lers would get along and which would not. 
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I'rn'irir A< fivitir.s 

hrtilx (hirr.son'.s SVr rW/I liis iu ii\ iiy is inicnclccl lo Ik* used iu'fou' 
rc;i(!ini4 raulkniT's "A Rosr ibi Kniilv." 'Ihv siory is uiiUri difficult, 
l)Ul iiii^li s(lif)()I siudcnis will hv hcnn |)n'[);iir(I to dr.il wiili its 
snl)ilc!ifs idici ( <)mi>ifiinj4 tliis rwn isc. Aldioiii^Ii tiic sjjcc i[i( < iucs 
listed in this ;u(i\it\ [)cnain only to i-;mlknrr*s story, tin- gcnrnil 
ai)j)ioa(li (iui Ur used witli any mystery story. 

First. (•xi)lain to tiic students tiuit tliey wiil Uv rcadin^i^a mystery 
story. Before readin.^ if. lu)\ve\ei. tliey wiil i)e i^iven elues, one pvr 
da\. wiiidi will lielj) diem solve the mystery. Prior to revealin.^ the 
Inst rlue. i^ive eat ii student a siieet (ontainin.^ tiie following 
inioimation as l)a( k^iound: 

The sion ((nucnis a Miss Kinilv (wicison. an elderiv spinsier. 
smioiiiidcti hy mvsteiy. I he iipsi.uis l)( (li()()in in Miss Kmily's house 
has hccii shin oil im Mhoui ihii lv xcais. When Miss Minih 's f.iihe! died 
dini\ \t■aIs.^^u. slic id used lo bdicu' he was dead .uid woidchi 'i h-i his 
iindv he huiird ihlcc d;i\s. A (cM.lin I loilKT Haiioii (iMiried Miss 
I riiih shoiilv ;d>(i her hidici's dcadi. bni he seemed unwilling lo 

IM.III\ Ih'I. 

lell die siudents that ihey may ( {)]lahor;ite on the solution of the 
nivstcrv and thai diey will ie(ei\e a new ( hie ()n ea< ii <)[ iiw days, 
l)e.t;innni,L; with that (lay. 

(lues mi.^ht he distrihuted at tiie beginning of ea< ii dav's class and 
I)m aside until the lildi day. wlien the final due is re\ealed. .\ltlH)Ugli 
liie j)reyi( w takes pla( eo\( r a (i\-e-day si)an. no ( lass time is spent on 
<!is( ussioii oi the ( hies or tiie solution of the mvstery until the final 
tiav. Chit s, in theii projx'r order, aie as f()li{)ws: 

I. Dmiiig the lime she was hein^ (omicd hy Mninri Hanon. Miss 

I'liiilv hnii.nlii s(»inc ais( iii( ;ii a lex al diugsioic. 
1.'. Sintidv alici !)n\iii^ die .irstni(. .\hss Kniily piiKhased a iiliu's 

loilei kii <ind men's ( loihin.i^. 

llfuiKi Hanon \vii lown soon .ifici wmkLs. h was ihou^hi dial he 
would send lor Miss I'.mily hifei. 
1. 1 luce thus l.nei. K;n!oii leujined. eiircicd \hss r.niih s fioiise. ;md 
wiis nr\t i seen ajL^jiii. 

Si,n\r imir i.at i . iit'i,i;hl>ni s ( oinpl,iiiit tl n[ .i hiid sulci 1 ( oinini; fioin 
.\hss Kmily's house. 

On the iifih day. aftei distributing the hnal < lue, lell the students 
that it is now thirty yeais later. Kmily C;rierson has just died, and 
someol the towns^K'ople aie about to enter her house. When they do, 
tiiey will lia\e to open all rooms in order to collect Miss F.mily'.s 
personal effects. What will they find? 
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RrsfK)ii.s('s to iliis (jiu'stion may haA stAcra! lyfH'S. Voii may want 
slndt'nls to disc uss ihv mysiciy in t^i()Uj)s. (omini^ loi^clhcr as a rlnss 
alit'iwarcls. In(ii\ iclual |):mit^rai>lis may l)c snl)miiU'(I ami disc usscd, 
or a general class discussion may ensue. In any ease, stress iliat 
students slioidd ;u c nimi for eNcry r. lue t;i\('n tliem as tliey ii \' to solve 
tile rnystery. 

Following tliedis( ussion or wiitini; exei( ises. assii^n "A Rose for 
Kinily." Kmj;iia.si/e tliat I'aidknet 's story and (Umax may differ from 
the students* re( onsirut tir)ns. !I()j)ehdiv. sludenis will Ix' eager to 
<lis(o\('! how the .st()!> turns ()ut aiH.i {ocomjjare its (Onclusion to 
their (»wn. 

Flay If a.s It's Wiiffr?}. In this L;anie. the tea( her leads the class 
throiii^h an expeiiente similar to one wliic h tliey will .read about 
later. I houi^li "Play It as It's Written" is sfx'c ifically intended for 
Shirley Jackson's " The I.ortery." it ean easily he mcKiified lor such 
str»ti( s as " The (rnsus Takers" hy I-Vederick Pohl and "The runnel 
Aht .id" hy Aiic e (7las<'r . holh of whi( h i:)r('sent random assassination 
as a solution for dealing with the over i)oi)irlati<)n problem. More 
t4errerall> . :iu\ stor\ or poem whic h inc hides a cr U( ial e\cnt that < an 
he modifit t! for erKutrncnt irr ( lass can be used. 

To prepare for this ac li\ ify. c onstr uc i a lottery box (a shoe Ijox will 
work linei tUid lottery ballf>ts (se\(*ial s!ij)s ol l)lank paoer;. Before 
l)eKinnint4. explain that there will Ix' adr awint; today I>o nol answer 
any <|uesti(>ns students ask (oriccrnint; thedrawini^. Be <'vasi\'e and 
keep ?hf proc eedin.t,'s as businesslike as possible. Divide the students 
into heterogeneous- y.!n(ij)s. Kac h i^voup shoiric! i^i\<' themse!\es a 
'family" name and pick a leader. I'.ac h leader must write his or her 
iarnily name c)n a slip of i)aper and choj) it in the lotier y box. Mix uj) 
the slips of pai)er and then draw one from the box. The leader of the 
< hosen t;ioup must wi ite down the names ol eac h family member on 
a separate slij) ol jiajx'r and drop them all in tlie box. One name is 
then drawn Irom the f)ox. After announc int; the name, inform the 
eruire ( l.iss that the sc hool board has dec ided that t eac hers are .i;i\'ini^ 
loo man\ .A's and nf>t enough I* s. 1 hereforc, Irom now on e\cj y c lass 
rruist i^iNc at least one 1*^ each day. and the information rmist be 
turned into the offic e claih . Sine t' there was not :\ cjui/ or test sc lied- 
ided for tc>clay's t las-^. a drawini; seemed the best way to assii^n the F. 
The person drawn i^ets (fxla\*s F. 

rpori hear ini; this infojination . se\eral stucleius will imdoubiedly 
ha\<' ari^irmerrts ajL^ainst this plan. Diseussion (juestions mit^ht 
iric hide the h)llowini;: Is this a i^ocxl precedent (askini; lor a certain 
rrumIxT of F*s) to set in the school? Mow did you feel while the 
(Ira wiiit^ was goint; on? Did you want to Ix* i^icked? Mow did you feel 
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afitT I In- R-ason lor tin* drawing was aiinoiuucd? Does the person 
pieked have stronger feelings than the others? Finally, Ix'fore 
students lose interest in the subject, relate this activity to their 
imminent reading of "The Lottery." Advise them to look for 
similarities and differences between the drawing held in class and 
lliat in the story. 

Tlie Contini^ Attraction, The activity below is probably one that 
many teachers already use quite frequently. Put simply, the teacher 
gives a brief synofjsis of the plot and introduces the characters arid the 
setting. This sort of reviewing is a familiar prcxedure outside as 
well as inside the ( lassroom. The success of film and television 
previews and of such magazines as TV (riiide strongly suggests that 
one ( an give away a good deal about an ui^coming selection without 
ruining it for the reader. With relatively short works, short stories or 
short novels such as The Red Badgr of Courage or Old Yeller, 
I)ieviews r>f this sr>ri can be cjuite brief. With longer or more complex 
wr)iks. such as (freat Exl)ectations or Silas Martier, these sorts of 
])reviews will be longer. Here we present a .sami)le preview for a 
>re!ati\ely Irjng short story, "Leiningen and the Ants." 

Sr)rru' oi you Uitw prc)bai)Iy rcjtl or hv:m\ something :il)oui ihe 
\irif)iis killei hees \vhr( Ii have been frightening natives of South 
.Arneiira. We're gf)ing U) be reiuling iiboul iinoiher South Arnerieari 
rrren;u(', iirrnies ol flesh-eating ants. I'hesc ants pUiruIer the country- 
side. r!evr)uringall vegetaiif)n nrul wildlife ihey find in their path. In a 
in;iuer f>l rniruues after their attjt k. onlv bare bones and deiid earth are 
leli. 

In the sior\ you're ;d>r)irt to read. r)ne plantaiiorr owner. Leiningen, 
(!e(ides he cm oiiiwii the irKiraiiding ;mts iim\ stop their seemingly 
inevitable onshuight. Leimrigen has prepared for some time for the 
arrival of just stir h a lerrcjr. Mis plantation is entirely surrounded by 
water, Leiningen lias ordeud that all trees on br)ih sides of die water 
!>arrier bet ut down. .Most of the peopU*on his j^Iarriation are removed 
to remoter i;ir)und, K very thing seems to be lii)fx'cl in l.einingen's favor. 
Then Leiningen re( elves w{)rd that the-arus are closing in on the tiny, 
water -surrr)iirided eru h)snre. Leiningen immediately rides out to take 
a lirsthaud \ot)k at hiserieriiy. In the distance is a giant, black, rrawli rig 
mass mnviiig nIowK and steadily toward she island sanctuary. For one 
day and a nigiit Leiningen and his workers heroically keep the ants ai 
bay. But f)n thea[ierru)on of ihese( r)rrdday, theantsbreak tliroughaud 
begin tr) ( ross the ( hannel toward the helpiessdefenders. F-indoinlujw 
llie ants were able to make the ( rossing and what hapixned to tiie 
defenders when yon read "Lr'inirigen and the Ants," 

I orahulary Activities 

An Elizabethan Dictioni:ry, Most high school students are re- 
cjuired at one lime or another to read a Shakespearean drama. In 
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addition to ihc general complexity that faces students in a [jlay such 
as Macbeth or Julius Caesar, vocabulary, [>articularly archaic words 
and phrases, presents specific problems. Since any lengthy work with 
difficult vocabulary is likely to contain many more difficult words 
than can reasonably be pre taught, constructing a glossary that 
students can refer to while reading makes good sense. Students can 
aid in this endeavor the first time around. Later the dictionary Can be 
used for other classes, or other classes may repeat the activity. 

First, make sure that there are sufficient dictionaries available and 
that the range in sophistication is such thatsomewill beappropriate 
for students looking up relatively common words and others will be 
appropriate for those searching for difficult and archaic vocabulary. 
Divide the c lass into heterogeneous groups and have the members of 
eac h group skim through the play picking words and phrases they 
don't understand. Stress that since the dictionary is for the entire 
class, words ihat might cause difficidty for any student should be 
inc luded. The teac her should be available to act as a considtant, 
particularly to explain phrases, throughout the exercise. One 
member of each group with readable handwriting should act as 
recorder. Flaveeac h grouj) alphabetize their words, define them, and 
put ihem on a ditto master so that everyone can have a copy. VV^hile 
this activity is cjuite time-consuming, it is well worthwhile in 
situations where the alternative is to have many students cc:>ntinuaily 
stymied by the words they meet. Moreover, the \'ocabulary search will 
constitute somewhat of a preview of the work. 

The same technique can be used on shorter works by having 
students skim the sek*ction. again looking for hard words and 
phrases. *I his time the groups can all work on the same material. 
When each group is finished picking and defining, get everyone 
back together again and compare definitions and words chosen, mak- 
ing a dittoed composite list after the discuss ton. 

Relating ami Categorizing. This activity is intended to facilitate 
the reading of an article in Thne magazine's bicentc^nnial issue. The 
article for which the ext-rc ise was specifically designed is "Not All Arc 
C!rc"atect Kc|iial," a short piece discussing the issue of slavery at the 
lime of the American Revolutic:)n. The tec hnique described below 
may l>e used for vocabulary encoimtered in a variety of nonfiction 
works which provide backgrc^und information or present supple- 
mentary viewfM)ints on literary themes. 

Not all diiiicidt or infrecjuent words in the article are dealt with. 
Rather, those selected have a fairly close relationship to the concept 
of seminal interest in the article — slavery. 

Tell the students that they will be reading an artic le about slavery 
in the United Slates at the time of (he American Revoliuion. Explain 
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iliai the ;nii( Ic is a "you lire ihcic** pircc. ui itlcn as il the cNcnts 
tt'd had jiisi 0( c init'tl. 
Xcxi. ('Ii(it IVoni the siiulniis uortls ami i)hi;isrs which slavery 
blinds lo mind (What does "sla\'ery" iiie.ni? \Vhai lee! iiii^s does the 
word (Aoke? W'heie did the sla\'es (onie fioiiir). Students should 
(onstMu l lou^h lists ol the words and j)hi;ises elicited lor ea< h 
( ()n( t'i)t. as sho'A U helow: 

I'txahulary Cinncpt 
freedin.in, l)()rulai^e. irnpoitation. enslaxcnient shivery 
uprising, iiholishini^ 

Finally. L;i\'e the stuilents sentences I'loin the artic le which contain 
words related lo the ( ()n( ei)t. Many of the words will have already 
a[)pearetl in t!ie students* list. As a ( lass, try to arrive at a general 
definition for eac h word. While definini^ the words, ask fiuesiions 
recpiirinj^ students to relate them to slavery (Which words are 
synonymons with slavery? Order the words to reflect the history of 
sla\ fry in this ( oiintry.). 

.Vfter the words have been defined and (atei^orized in the.se 
< (tiuextual and theniati( terms. distrif)Ute thearti< le. Students should 
he (()ni[)etent with the new words, since the words ha\'e l)0("ii dealt 
with in two (oniexts — in the a< lual sentences which (ontain them 
and ill relation to thect'ntral (<)n(ei)t of the artide. 

Prr- (hi c.s tioninir Artix'it ir.s 

Brttrr thafi \nthifii^. As we noted in the "Theory" sec tion, posing 
sjx'< ifit (piestions i)efore the reading nray result in some students 
doing little more than looking nj) the answers to the questions. 
Nevertheless, if it's a (hoi(e hetween students being able to get 
nothing from a sele( tion. thus feeling failure and frustration, and 
l)eing at leasj successful in answering a few cpiestions. the latter is 
certainly to be preferred. The ten truest ions which follow are for Poe'.s 
"The Black Ciat." Some questions may be appropriate whenever 
there is a vast discrepanc y between the difficulty of the selection and 
the reading ability of the students. Because a selection that is 
inordinately difficult for the whole of a class will probably not 
be useci. this ac ti\'iiy would normally be one for a small group. The 
sample c| nest ions presented below are of two tyi)es — multiple choice 
anc! short airswer. 

1 . In earlier yeais. the nai iaior (a) loved all animals, (b) hated rats, (c) 
never bad pets. f>r (cl) loved CHily (ats. 

2. One of rile reasoirs rfie narniior bei^arj to mistreai his animals was 
thai (a) ihey ran away irom boriie a lot. (b) they ale more food than 
be (oiild afford re* buy. (( ) he was jealous of the way ihey lo\C'd bis 
wile, or (d) be bct^aii diiiikiii^ and became unreasonable. 
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,'5. Whiit (i'iril)Ii' ifiiii.n does ihc n.iiKMoi do lo I'luio firsi? 

■I. FiiuIIy, ihc nai raioi (a) inakcs li it iicls wiih I'liiio. {!)) haii.n^ IMuio, 

(( ) ^i;ivt's I'Imo away to sonic friends, ov (d) ignores I'liUo, 
f). Alu i his lioiisf I)uins down, die narraior sees sonu'ihinj; on tlic 

K niaininn wall. \V!i;n is ii? 
t), I Mvi. ihc naiiaioi finds anodici hhu k ( at. I low docs he IVcl ,d)oni 

the lU'w cii? 

7. AltcM lin-.Iing die new tai. \hv naiiaioi is li i^hiviicd by (a) a 
nii^hiniaic about IMuto. (b)a bui>;lar who ( onu-s to Ins house. (( )an 
iniai<r of the i^allow s whi( h apfn'ais on the ( at. or (d) a vision in 
wliitli his part'ins ;f^',>j)(Mi. 

H. Wluit docs thf narrator do when his wilt* tries to slop him Irom 
killini< the tai? 

{). ! low docs the nariaior hide the (•\ id('n( (' of fiis ( rime*? ^.^^ 
10. riu' polite distovt'i what th('nairatordid(a)wii('n he confesses, (b) 
when they hear the tat fiowiint;. (t ) when a neii;fif)or tells ihem 
wh.at he did. or (d) wfien they find his fini;erprints on the axe. 

IVhrrr Po I lir^irt? W'hilr it is soinrtinie.s nc<rssary t()gi\'c spceiiic 
(jursiions prior lo K•;KlinL,^ gennal (iiicsiions arr niorr frcqiu-nily 
:ij)j)r()prialr. .Vssiiinint^ generally c:onii)eieiH readers and a selection 
that is nevertheless (lini( uli. questions given before reading can 
guide students toward getting the overall meaning of the reading. 
Below are e.Kaniples of general, guiding quest i(jns. 

" The Lovesong of J. Alfred Prufnx k" is a diffic ult [)ocni.even for 
ath aneed reatleis. Vou v*'ill want to Iia\e students focus on theoveiall 
lone of tlu- poem. One way to do tliis is to get them to relate Klioi^s 
feelings to tlicirown. The following(iuest ion could he posed prior to 
reading: 

j. .AMred !'ruh()( k is not satisiied with fiis life. ! low would you feel if 
youi lile was as J. Alfred des(ril)ed it? 

Til is (juestion will lead readers to first make inferences al)Out the 
author's presentation^of wfiat Prufrock's life was like and to then 
decide if they. too. wouhl be dissatisfied with it. Hie answer to tlie 
(juestion must be found in tliougluful consideration of the wliolcof 
the j)oem antl iiol just in seardiing in one line or stan/a. 

Dylan Tliomas's poem. 'Di) Not Go Cientle into tliat Good 
Xigfit." is a metaphorical treatment of deatli. Letting students know 
this before lliey begin will aid tlieir reading. A g(Jod (juestion might 
be tlie otie below: 

I he auihoi feels that one should not just geruly accept draili. Note the 
advice he gi\(*s to wise men. good men. wild men. grave men. and 
finally, fiis fatfier. Do you agree with fiis advice? 

Here students will be pressed to think about whether they agree or 
disagree with the poet as tfiey read. 
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In Steinbeck's short stoi y, "Molly Morgan, "students will encoun- 
ter several shifts from past to [^resent. A gocxi pre-question can 
prepare them for such shifts; 

I low do flasliharks in the story relate to Molly's present demeanor and 
actions? 

This question will call for the students to be aware of time changes in 
the story* 

Reading 

Guided Rradint^ Actixniies 

I I^redict, This activity rccjuires readers to engage in a special sort 
of previewing, the previewing of later parts of a selection that is 
afforded by reading the earlier parts. Stories which gradually provide 
the reader with clues which forecast what is to come are appropriate 
here. Cianius' " The Guest." Hartc's "The Outcasts of Poker Flat." 
London's "To Build a Fire." and Thurber's "The Gitbird Seat" all 
I)royide information of this type. We have used the activity in 
conjimction with Beatrice Chute's story, "Mr. Bodley's Oak." The 
story centers on tw(j characters: Mr. Summerfield, who wants an old 
oak tree chopixxl down to make room for a new highway, and Mr. 
H(xlley, who wants to save the tree for sentimental reasons. 

Before you have the students read the story, take a moment to 
explain the importance of interacting with the printed page while 
reading. Advise the students that it is a good idea to ask themselves 
such questions as "Do I agree with this character?" "What will this 
character do next?" and "Mow will the story end?" as they read. To 
give them pra( tit e at this, give them some questions toanswer as they 
read "Mr. Bodley's Oak." Put the questions on the board and instruct 
students about where they should stop to answer them. The first 
stopping point should be near the beginning of the story after the 
words. "Allowing for delays, the tree should be felled by noon and in 
the prtKess of being hacked up." Fhe (juestion could be. "Do you 
think the tree w*ill be chopped down?" The second poin t should come 
near the end of the story after the line. "Hey! Hey. mister! We're 
back." with the (juestion. "Will Mr. Bodley or Mr. Summerfield get 
his way? Why do you think so?" 

Have all the students pause at each stopping point and discuss 
what facts or inferences led them to make their decisions. Go back 
with them and disdiss those asfxxts of the story that Ix'ar on the 
question. After students complete the story, discuss Jie whole of the 
predic tion process. 

Indrxrd Qurstious, In the two previous activities, we suggested 
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pres^'iuing sludciHs with (|ucstioiis ht-foie they read. This (Titainly 
helps to focus aticmion. Biu for some .siiulenis reading some 
selections, more help will be needed. The suggestion here is to index 
the questions, giving students the page, paragraph, and [jerhapseven 
[hv line on which the answers c an be found. Of course, this procedure 
should not be overused, but when a selection is jjarticularly difficult 
and a number of (juestions are asked, it makes gocxi sense. 

The questions in this example are designed for use with "The 
Program." This twelve -page story is an excerpt from Arthur C. 
Clarke's 2001: A Space Odyssey. It appears in Man the Myth-Maker, 
an anthology in the series, Literature: UsesS of the Imagiruition 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovi( h, 197.^). 

" The Program" is set in the Pleistocene Age, when early humans 
had begun to distinguish themselves from other primates. It is a 
science-fiction explanation of how humanity was "guided" by other 
superior, extraterrestrial beings. The central character is Moon- 
\Va teller, a "man-aix*" chosen by these beings to be the key recipient 
of their instruction. 

The six (jucstions below include both literal and inferential items 
that recjuire short answers. As an example, the excerpt in which the 
answer is given is [jrovided with the first question. All of the 
questions are followed by the i)ageand paragraph numbers (as found 
in Man the Myth-Maker) where the answers can be found. 

L Wliere does Moon- Wuiclier's tribe live? (page bl , paragraph 3: 
"When the first faint glow of dawn crejjr into the cave. Moon- 
\Vai( h(T saw that his father had died in the night. He did not know 
that the Old One was his father, for such a relation was utterly 
beyond his understanduig. but [is he looked at the emaciated body he 
felt a dim dis(iuiet that was the ancestor of sadness.") 

2. Who are the ()rhers? (jxige 39, paragraph 3) 

3. What is Moon- Watcher's diet? (page 59, paragraph 5) 

1. What happens ro change the lives of Moon -WaK her and his tribe? 

(page 63. p[iragraph 1) 
5. Who placed the sinb? What kind of beings are they? (page 67. 

[)aragraph 3) 

(). Hr)wd(K's Moon-Wat( her's rril)e a|)ply the knowledge it hasgained? 
(j)agf u9. jxiragrapjh 1) 

Alternate Readings 

Diffrrfnt Versions, Same Story. Students are not all the same. Not 
all students within a class need read the same version of a story. The 
approach suggested here is sometimes feasible when a teacher assigns 
one work to a heterogeneous class. It may be possible in such 
situations to give different students alternate versions to help ensure 
that all students can comi)lcie the reading required. 
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One soiiia' oi iilirinatr u'adin.t^s niny hv louiul in hi.i^li intrrest- 
VAs\ rr:itlini^ iiKUt'i inls. Ihc vohnnr of siu h woiksjs inrrriisiiig 
nj{)iJly. \Jiilrrials ha\r fxrn drvcloprd, [)()tli fit tioii and non-fic lion, 
\vhi( h contain a siinjjlrr vocahulai y than most secondary reading 
iiiaucr hm whidi attrnij)! lo maintain an interest level and formal 
apj)ealing lo secondary students. 

I he Pacemaker Classics series, ijuhlished by Fearon, contains 
potential alternate readings. Books in this series are adaptations of 
poi)idar literary works. \c)ca[jidary in the adaptations has been 
assessed at the third-grade level. The .series c'()ntains Robinsoyi 
Crm(}t\ Thr Moomtonr, The Juni^lr Book, The Last of the 
Mnhirans, TrrnsnYe Island, and Two Years before the Mast, These 
hooks are in j)aj)erl)aek and are between seventy-five and one 
hundred pages in length. Print is not inordinately large, and central 
asj)cris ol jjlot and theme remain unchanged from tiie original. In 
addition to revising the vocabulary, the publishers havealiered some 
elements of style and struc ture. T he Pacemaker Classics version of 
Kohinson Crusoe, for exaini)le, ha.s been rewritten in the more 
ianiiiiar fiisi-person-narrative style rather than as a diary. 

Hooks su( li as these ena[)le the teacher to assign the same work lo 
an entile ( lass and, at the same time, to acc ommodaie to the needs of 
all students. Class discussions and dramatic ac tivities are facilitated, 
sine e one can f)e reasonably sure that most students have understood 
and appreciated tfie work. 

Different Students, Different Stories, In addition to accommo- 
dating to iiicli\ idua] differences by providing ihv same selection at 
diilc^ient leading levels, teac hers can also provide different selections 
at dilferent levels, with the different selections related in some way, 
perhaps diematically or categorically. Any of the short units 
typically devised for use in the classroom— death, the enviroimient. 
love, fear: men and women versus nature, fjeoijle under pre.ssure, a 
search for self-identity; modern jKH'ts. British writers, modern short 
stories, mydiological tales— can be readily acc onmiodated to the 
varied reading abilities foinid in most classrooms, if the teacher is 
niindhd of such differences. Before assigning material, the teacher 
must know [)oth the ajjj)rc)ximate reading ]e\'el of each student and 
tfie approximate reading level of the material. Knowledge of a 
student's ability can be gained from general observation and reading 
test s( ores, while knowledgeof a selection's difficidty can be obtained 
by using a readaf)ility formula and by considering the length and 
cc)inf)lexity of the story. Thus, when a unit is being organized, 
variability of reading levels can be as imijortant as variability of genre 
and iyj)e. 
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In a unit on luinior. lor inslaiu r. stoiifs l)y TluirlxT. IV.ain, and 
O. Henry will usually scrvr for Irss able or less mature readers. More 
advanred students might tackle Heller, Kesev, and Vonnegut. But 
teachers need not always assign students to a story — many times 
students can be given a choice. 

Modified Rcadinirs 

Simplify, Simplify, It's n{)i always i)ossible to locate different 
versions of the same work, nor is it always desirable to ha\'e different 
students reading different stories. An alternative to that strategy calls 
for the story to be modified by the teacher. This procedure, though 
linie-c{)nsuniing» can Ix' an effecti\'e means for i)resenting a single 
piece of prose to a heterogeneous class. 

The passage bek)w consists of the first two sentences of Poe's "The 
Fall of the House of lusher": 

Durin.^ tiie \vlu)k' of a dull. dark, and soundless day in the autumn of 
the year, when the( loads hung {)ppressively low in die heavens. I had 
been passing idong. on horseback, through a singularly drrary tract of 
country, and ar length found myself, as the shades of the evening drew 
on. within view of the melancholy H{)useof Usher. I know not how it 
was — but. with the first glimpse {)f the building, a sense of insufferable 
gl(M)in i)erva(k'(i niy spirit. 

Otir modified version of the same two sentences follows: 

It was a did I. dark, still day in the autumn of the year. The clouds hung 
low and heavy in the sky. I had been passing along, on horseback, 
through a j)arti( idarly dreary sireidi of country. As the shadows of 
evening (hew on. I found myself near the gloomy I louse of I'slier. 
Somehow, my first view of the l)uilding filled ine with imbearable 
sadness. 

The first passage measures at rotighly the twelfth-grade level , the 
second, at the seven lb -grade level, according to the F"ry Readability 
rormida. Making modifications reqtiires a good deal of teacher 
judgment regarding what changes shotdd be made ami how exten- 
sive iliey -sliotdd be. In this case. {)ur major atiem[)t was to simplify 
the extremely long and ( ()mi)lex first sentence, wiihoiu resorting to 
primer-like std)ject-\ erb-c^bject sentences, and to replace difficult 
words with easier synonyms, near synonyms, or phrases. 

IJ.strTiin^ Artii>ity 

A Day at the Lntr A'/i^/// A/or/V'. lasiening is distinctly easier than 
reading, at least for less able readers. In the following listening 
activity the teacher or another good reader makes a tape of part of a 
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siis[)eii.se story for prest'iitation to the rlass. Stories by Poe and 
Hawthorne are extremely appropriate for this activity; "The Pit and 
the Pendulum" or "Dr. H^'idegger's Experiment" are two which 
students usually enjoy and which serve espxfcially well. 

First, attempt to set up an eerie atmosphere hy pushingdesk>;off to 
one side, dousing the lights, and pulling the shades. When students 
come in. have them sit close together in a circle on the floor, (If 
j^ossible. pass around bowls of popcorn to create more of a movie- 
time feeling,) The tape recorder and a small lamp or candle should be 
in t[ie center of the circle. Tell the students that the first part of the 
story has been taped and that they can either read the remaining 
portion silently or listen to you complete it aloud. For "The Pit and 
the Pendulum." a good stopping point is the line, "But what had 
mainly disturbed me was the idea that it [the pendulum] had 
pvYccpiiblydesceTided/' For "Dr, Heidegger's Experiment." the tai)e 
could end with the line. 'Even while quaffing the third draft of the 
Fountain of Youth, they were almost awed by the expression of his 
mysterioiis visage," When the tape is finished, turn on the lights. Ask 
the students who wish to complete the reading silently to return to 
their desks lo read, and read the rest of the storv to the remaining 
grouj) orally. 

Post-Rcading 

Fost-Qii csti()7i ing A ct ivit ies 

What's Your Question? In this activity, the teacher assigns post- 
questions lo students based on the teacher's knowledge of their 
individual needs. When dealing with a single work in a hetero- 
geneous class, it is not always feasible to require all students to 
answer the same c|uestions following reading. The intention here is 
to prrnide eac h student with questions that she or he i' ill be able to 
answer, 

Tfie taxonomy developed by Barrett and Clymer (Clymer. 1968) 
and descriFx*d in the "Theory" section may be used in two ways. First, 
the teacher may differentially assign individual students the five 
types of cjuest ions— literal comprehension, reorganization, infer- 
ential com [)re hens ion. evaluation, and appreciation — depending on 
their ability. For example, following the reading of Frost's "The 
OeatFi of the Hired Man." the teacher distributes questions to the 
class, one or two to each student. In general i)Oor readers receive 
literal cjuestions and good readers receive more difficult ones. 
Sometimes, however, good readers should receive literal questions, 
and pK)or readers sFiould be assigned inferential or judgmental 
cjuestions. It is also appropriate to give both good and poor renders 
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api^rrciaiion (iiu-siions. A sr< oiui way in which the taxonomy may he 
iisrd would he ft)r the leachrr to [)r()vide scvr/al c|iR'siionsof each type 
and allow siudents to chrnxsc their own questions following reading. 

Listed below arc six sample questions for use with "The Death of 
the Hired Man." These may \k em[)loyed in either of the two ways 
mentioned above. 

Literal C.omprelK'iisioii— Recognition 

In lines and .S2 of the poem, (oinpare Mary's anci Warren's 
auiiiide iihout h:ivin*j: Silas overhear their convtTsaiion. 

I .iler:il Comprehension — Recall 

How is Mary's treatment of Silas difierent from Warren's? 

Reorgani/;irion 

Sinnmari/e Mary's feelings abom Silas. Summarize Warren's feel- 
ings about Silas. How are they alike? H(nv are they different? 
hiference 

Omipare ways in which Mary's and Warren's different treatments 
of im old jK'ison are like society's attitudes. 
1 '.valuation 

Was Warren right or wrong in feeling alxjut Silas the way he did? 
Why or why not? 
.Appreciation 

Ho you like the way the author uses words to create vivifl images? 
Giw some examples of images you particidarly like. 

!) isc uss io n A ci h 'it ies 

Suwival Suitcase. A variety of toi)icsare, of course, appropriate for 
discu.ssion. The following activity serves as a means of getting 
students to think about the nature of survival after havixig read 
material in which characters must confront the possibility of 
destruction by the environment. The exercise can easily be adapted 
for u.se with various fictional works dealing with the theme of 
survival— for example. Buck's The Good Earth, Gather's My 
Antofiia, Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea, and Defoe's 
Robinson Crusoe. In add it ion » non fiction materials such as news- 
j)aper accounts, autobiographies, biographies, and .social studies 
texts provide situations in which people face survival situations. 

Heie the fK)st -reading discu.ssion activity follows reading of 
Captain Eddie Ricken backer's autobiographical sketch, "Seven 
C^me Through. " which is about surviving on rafts in the Pacific. 
.After students have read Rickenbackcr's account, divide the class into 
small, heterogeneous groups. 7ell each group that they must make a 
list of items that would have helped the ocean survivors. Advise that 
they list as many articles as they can. perhaps ten to fifteen.Thc 
various lists might indude such items as the folhnving: hat, first- 
aid kit. revolver, oranges. Bible, flare, map, hook. 
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After siudcnis havt* drawn iif) ihcir lists, tell them that only five 
items can fit into the survival suitcase and that everyone in each 
group must agree on which five items will be included and which 
will be sacrificed. To suf)f)ort the inclusion of any item, students 
should create arguments based on the story or on their experience. 

This activity should provide a good revieu' of details in the story, 
because students will often have to g(j back to find reasons for 
including an item. It should also stimulate students to think further 
about which things have a higher value when survival is at stake. 
This activity can also be used to introduce subsequent materials on 
the theme of survival in other, different environments. .Students can - 
then compare items which are essential for survival in all environ- 
ments and those which are needed only in certain types of environ- 
ments. 

Both Sides Now. Debate is quite flexible in that it may beused with 
a variety of reading materials, both fiction and nonfiction. Virtually 
any story. f>lay. poem, or essay which deals with a controversial 
siibjec t will lend itself to an exercise of this tyfx\ Problems to be 
dis( ussed range from a character's action in a story or play, as in 
.Sof)hoc les* Antiu^onr or Ordipus, or .Steinbeck's George in Of Mice 
and Men, to t()f)ics of s()( iai interest, as in Gloria Sleinem's essay, "A 
New F.galilarian Life Style/* or Martin I.uther King's "I Have A 
Dream * spee( h. 

The fHirposeof debate is to involve as many studentsas f)ossible in 
a direct and active confrontation with the questions {resented in the 
reading. With a large class, it would Fx* imf)Os.sibie to have all of the 
students parti( if)ate in the debate itself. In this situation it would be 
feasible to select four or five students to debate each side of the 
question and to emf)loy the remaining students as judges. 

After assigning a reading of King's sfxrv ?i. tell students that thev 
will be debating the statement, "Black Americans have reached the 
dream of ecjuality envisioned by Dr. King in 195:5." Divide students 
into f)r() and con grouf)s and dec ide who will be the judges of the 
debate. When the students have c<)mf)leted the reading, give them 
time to disc uss their f)cjsitic)n in their resfxrtive grc)Uf)s. 

Debiite proceeds with a member of each side sf)eaking in turn. 
Time limits may fx imposed by the judges, or the question may be 
argued until the judges dec ide that both sides have covered their 
f)C)ints. It is then uf) to the judges to decide which side presented the 
most f)eisuasive aiguinent. Following the debate, a full-class dis- 
cussion, in which [)C)th King's sfx*ech and the debate are analyzed, 
may ensue. 
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What IVr'l! Henienibcr. Short chiiiac l(.T skcl( lies rci)U'S(.'Mt :i 
r(.'hiti\'(.'ly (.-asy and stiaightfoi ward u riiin^ arn'\'ity that may follou a 
literary work. ProN idini^ a definite sti iu ture ff)r c harac ter sketches 
(an make sue h writini^ j)articularly eas\ . Following are two jiossihle 
striK tiires for writing hrief ( harader sketc hes of (branny W'eatherall, 
the central c harac ter in Katherine Ann Porter's short story, "The 
Jilting of Ciranny Weatherall." 

After students read the story, ask them to condense Granny 
Weatherall's life and write an obituary which makes note of thehii^h 
points. Ha\e a sam{)le r;f obituaries from new.sj)apers and magazines 
on hand for students [()kK»k at. Students can write the obituary in any 
form they c hoose. However, you nn'ght want to provide a form sue h 
as the follcjwing, which students can use if they hke; 

(iraniiy UVathfrali, ai^e HO. died ycMcrday froni . . . 

She is Mirvived by . . . 

She was a iliciriber ol . . . 

She will be rnoiirned by . . . because . . . 

She will [x* icrnnnlxTed ff)r . . . 

She always warned, but she never ^oi to . . . 

In life slie regrcrted , . , 

The f>o(iy will be . . . 

Flowers may fje sent . . . 

hi lieu of flowers . . . 

An additional or ahernate exercise is writing an epitaph that 
appropriately (les(ril)es (iranny Weatherall. Students ccjuld be en- 
couraged to draw ideas from Bnrllelt s Fattiiliar (ihiotatioyis, scjngs, 
inspiraticMial writing, or Kdgar I,ee Masters* .S'poo;/ Rh'cr Anthol- 
oi^y. One possible epitaph describing Ciranny Weatherall follows: 

Here hes Crraiuiy Weatherall 
whose life was sbared by those she loved 
and . . . 

by du)se whf) refused to love her. 

IVfint'.s yf)ur h}ipressi()}i? This ac ti\ ity is designed as a nu of 
r(\sfx>nding to j)()etry. It is intended to invcjive all students by 
soliciting their written reac tions. As we indicated in the "Theory" 
section, writing ac tivities often recjuire that the students have a fairly 
iliorough understanding f)f a work, a greater degree of compre- 
hensif)n, j)erhai)s, than is necessary for some cither post-reading 
exercises. Gomj^rehension demands can be lessened, however, by 
anf)wing students tocleal with a j3CX'm on any level they may choose, 
whether it be a c ritical aj)jjraisal or a recording of sensory/emotional 
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rc-sp()iises to the siibjcc i <;i language. Although all pcx'iry isamenable 
to this type of exercise, it might be Ix'st to begin with a poem in which 
the language is relatively concrete. Much of the work of Langston 
Hughes and Krica Jong and some of that of Kenneth Fearing, Robert 
Frost, and Walt Whitman fall.s into this category. 

For an assignment of Jong's "Alcestis on the Poetry Circuit," for 
instance, have the students read the poem, once, fx-rhaps after 
listening to you read it aloud. Ask them to write whatever impres- 
sions they have on the poem itself, or that were generated by it. 
Virtually every kind of reaction is acceptable. Students should write. 
with(nit stopping and without concern for grammar, spelling, or 
punctuation, for five minutes. Following this, ask them to reread the 
pfx'm and write again, non-stop, for five more minutes, making 
additional comments or expanding their previous thoughts. 

After the exercise, you may wish to discuss the different perspec- 
tives presented in the students* writing, in groups or as a class. Or the 
exerc ises may be further expanded and synthesized into student essays 
or p(xms. If this type of exercise is employed regularly, it is possible 
to have students compile a "response journal," in which their 
imi)ressions of different w(jrks are recorded. In this way, students may 
see for themselves the ways in which they react to material read in 
class and how the form and content of these reactions can changeover 
time. 

Dramatic Activities 

All the WorhVs a Stage, This activity is intended to involve 
students actively in the narration of a story. In it students mime the 
events described while narrators read the story. As with many 
dramatic interf)retations of literature, this activity requires more 
I)reparati()n by students than discussion or discussion-related exer- 
cises. Additionally, ii may be necessary for the students to have had 
some experience in creative dramatics, although this is not an 
absolute prerequisite. 

Literary works which can be interpreted fairly literally lend 
themselves particularly well to this form of dramatic activity. Some 
possible wf)rks are Holmes* ''The Deacon's Masterpiece, or The 
Wonderful One-Hoss Shay,' " Poe's T he Tcll-Tale Heart, ' Monro's 
"The Open Window" or an excerpt from Lee's To Kill a Mocking- 
bird or Twain's Huckleberry Finn. Here we've used Thurber's **The 
Day the Dam Broke.** The story has enough characters to allow all 
students in a class tf) partic ipate. It concerns a panic, caused by an 
unff)unded mass impression that the town dam has broken, which 
results in a chaotic exfxlus through the streets of the town by the 
hysterical citizens. 
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After the studcnis have read the siory, ask them lo decide which 
characters they would like to portray. When roles have been assigned, 
reread the story, having students thoroughly familiarize themselves 
with the sequence of events and their characters* movements. In order 
to facilitate this prcxress, prepare an outlined "script," perhaps 
organizing it into different scenes, such as High Street, the movie 
theater, and so on. Finally, select two or three students who read well 
orally to act as narrators. 

The procedure is, c}uite simply, to have students recreate the events 
in i)antomime, as the narratOr reads the story. Depending upon time 
and interest, you might want to videotape the production. 

You Are There. In this activity, students dramatize a historical 
event presented in literature, using a news broadcast format. There 
are two particular advantages to an activity of this type. First, it 
provides students with an enriched perspective from which they may 
view a work and an entertaining context for dealing with issues 
raised in the reading. Second, it involves theclass in a group learning 
process, thereby facilitating comprehension of the work by all 
studrnts. 

The Diary of Anne Frank is one work which lends itself to this 
kind of activity. Students select part of the lx)ok to serve as the focus 
for their dramatization, perhaps that part which describes the capture 
of Anne and her family by the Nazi SS. Discuss the format for the 
dramatization and ask students to choose their roles for the produc- 
tion. Those who wish to be characters from the story itself should 
study their characters and develop an idea as to how to portray them. 
Students serving as members of the broadcast team can decide the 
procedure which the news show will follow — who should be 
interviewed, what background information to report, whether edi- 
torial commentary should be included, and so on. The news staff also 
directs the proceedings, telling the characters what their movements 
will be during the broadcast. 

Dejx'nding upon the amount of experience the class has had with 
dramatic activities and the time available for the production, the 
action can be either spontaneous and improvised or fully scripted 
and choreographed. The broadcast can be videotaped and may serve 
as an introduction to The Diary of Anne Frank for other groups. 

The "you are there" activity can be used with fictional works, as 
well as historical accounts. Richard Wright's Native Son, Shirley 
Jackson's " The Lottery," and Rod Serling's "The Monsters Are Due 
on Majjle Street" are some jjossibilities. 
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